32   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
I asked him why he put up with their presumption. After all, he was the Landrat who had been appointed by the Commandant.
"So far . . ."
His depression paralyzed me.
"Do you think it is possible that Silesia . . ." There I broke off and left the sentence unfinished. The thought that my homeland, which had been actually settled for the first time by Germans and cultivated by them for eight hundred years, should suddenly belong to Poland, was so grotesque, that I simply could not express it. Instead, I only asked what the Commandant thought of the activities of the Poles.
The Landrat smiled bitterly. "Smirnov assures me daily that everything will remain as it was. 'Poles—don't stay here. Here—Germany/ "
That was confirmed by our community representatives, who returned from the Commandant in a more cheerful state of mind.
While we were talking about the chances for the Germans to maintain their position in Silesia and about effective measures to combat the passion for mutual denunciation that afflicted many of our fellow-countrymen, Hauptmann's attendant appeared. I introduced him to those present.
"There may be some funny business going on here," he said excitedly in his Berlin accent. "I ask a man out there where I can find the Landrat, and what does he say? 'Do you want to see the Polish or the German Landrat?'"
We looked at one another. Then the Landrat informed us that there had been rumors the last few days that a Starost* was to be appointed —for District 29. "I've no idea how they hit on that number—it doesn't exist in the Prussian administrative system."
When we investigated the matter, it turned out that there was no Starost in addition to the German Landrat, but there was a "Plenipotentiary for District 29." He had not arrived yet but was said to have been appointed ... I had the impression that the Poles in the administration building, who had been satisfied so far with only three or four rooms, were trying to deceive us.
We introduced Paul to the Polish officials and reminded them of the Commandant's order that Gerhart Hauptmann's house must not be requisitioned for housing and was not to be entered by anyone.
"You gentlemen are talking about Hauptmann, the poet . . ."
A well-dressed gentleman with white hair, who had stood to one side until then, had joined our circle. Compared with the Polish officials, who were simple people from the Socialist parties or the trade unions, and especially compared with us Germans, who were wearing our shabbiest civilian clothes (so that we would not be despoiled of our clothing in the public streets, as had happened more than once), he looked like a perfect gentleman.
* Polish administrative  title,  eauivatenr  to   German   Landrar,